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EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF ELIZABETH CITY, 
NORTH CAROLINA. 


I. INt«ODUCTORY. 

On July 20, 1920, the board of school trustees invited the Com- 
missioner of Education to undertake a ^survey of the .schools of 
Elizabeth City, with the understanding that the cost* would not 
exceed $1,500, and that the cost of the survey would be underwritten 
by the Elizabeth City Ch^ber of Commerce. 

MEMBERS OF THE SURVEY COMMISSION. 

The members of the commission appointed by the commissioner 
to make the survey, and to report to him their findings and recom- 
mendations, are^^s follows: 

FkoM THE'lil’REAl’ OF EHUrAtlOK. 

Dr, William T. Bawdon, Asniptaiit to tin* rmiimipwoner, director of the survey. 

Mrs. AUce Batrows Fernandez. Sp<« ialist in Indiutrial and Economic Rel;iriong in 
EducatioD. 

Mr. Walters.' Deffonbaugh, Specialist in Education in Villagea and Towns. 

Mra. Henrietta W. Calvin, Specialist in Home Economics. 

Miss Julia Wade Abbot,' Specialist in Kindergarten Education. 

FFtOM OUTSinE THE nCREAU OF EDUCATION. 

m 

Hr. Charlea G. Maphis. Profeasor of Education, University of Virginia, ( harlottea- 
ville, Va. ^ ‘ 

Dr. Thomas Alexander, Profc*ssor ^ Elementary Education,. Peabody (’allege for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tenn. , . 

THE HELD WORK. * 

• 

On July 24-25 Commissioner Claxton and two qiembers of the com- 
mission mado a study of the buildings and gathe^d data upon which 
the recommendations concerning., the building program were based. 
This pwt of the* report was .submitted toithe board July 30, 1920. 
T^e remainder of the field work was done during ' the month' of 
Xorcmber, and included an aggregate' of about 70 days. 

On Friday evefting, January 7, 1921, the director of the .survey 
presented ah outline of the report, and discussed .the conclusions 
and recommendations with the board in Elizabeth City. As rapidly 
as the work could be completed, the fu^U text of the report was. fur- 
nished to the board in manuscript, the last chapters being mailed on 
July?, 1921; 
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^ 5 , educational survey of ELIZABETH riTY, N, C. 

n, A BUILDING PROGRAM. 

The schools of Elizabeth City are badly congested. It is important 
Jthat the city undertake a building program which will not only 
relieve present congestion but also provide for increase in enrollment 
oyer a period of years. In order to do this it is necessary to deter- \ 
mine (1) how many children there are of school age in the city ; (2) » 

what is the present number of children enrolled in school a\id what 
is the present school congestion — that is, how' manv children are 
without adequate seating accommodations-^ (3) what has been the 
rate of incraRse in the school population over a period of years; and 
(4) the ap|)ropriation that will be necessary iii order to give children 
not only seating accommodations but moclern school facilities. . 

NUMBER OF CHILDREN OF SCHOOL AGE. 

According to the school census, there were 2,997 children between 
the ages of 6 and 21 in Elizabeth City ih ,1919-20. Eliminating those 
between the ages of 18 and 20, there were apparently 2,789 children 
of school age^ the city. Of this number, 1,641 were white children 
and 1,148 were negro (see Table 1). 

^ But although there were 2,789 children of school age, only 2,202 
were enrolled in the public schools. Of these, 1,425 were white and 
777 were negro. In other words, there were 216 white children of 
school age who were not in public school and 371 negro children who 
were not in piiblic school; Xh^t i«, 21 per cent of all children of school 
age were not enrolled in public school (see ^'ablc 2). * 

Table 1. — Chihirai of school rcvsu$ ugr; airoUm^nt: ovtcngc attfutlnnce, J9J9-20. 
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Children of scliool census age. 
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Fe- 1 
1 male. 
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Total. 
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1 

Colored. 
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male. 
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col- 
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Children e to 7 years old. Inclusive ^ . 

134 1 

1 *«i 

779 

1 107 

100 

207 

488 

Children 8 to 13 years old, inclusive 

Children 14 to 17 years old, inclusivo 

388 1 
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771 
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t 278 
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Children 18 to 30 years old, Inclusive 
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1,231 ! 

' 2,997 

Enrollment of children 8 to 21 

888 

757 

1,435 

353 

424' 

777 

2,208 

EnroUmmt of children 8 to IS, inclustTe 

398 

429 1 

823 

225 

273 

406 1 

! ‘'S 

Average daily attendance, 8 to 21 
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834 : 

1,133 

215 

249 


1, 817 

Average dally attendanoe, 8 to 13, Inclmlve. . 
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380 

1 ' ! 

730 
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233 

373 

1 1»003 
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Table 2.— £Wro//m«it ,n t9I4-tS andms-iO tn puMV td>ooU, ElaabHk Citu N C- 
claiSToimt; tpfcial/acilitiw. leaching /orrt, .... 




N>t fnroH- 1 ^ 
ment. ± 


#\am«8 of school. 


White: 

Primary 

Ifieh school / 

Total fw f^dea 


'-o 

■' 'a- 

■ ^1 li 






E 
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1 
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I 

1 

M 

i 

i 

z 

1 



Nc^ro: 

r;iJe Street 

SlLinoon Street . . . 

Sowyer Town ] 

Total 

Normal school. 

Grand total (Inolini- 
inx children in 
normal school).. 

■ 1 2n*nH2S!SiJ «or whit* a'hoob. 

, ** PtpciiHls teach classes. 

1M0-" t«ch«o™j 1 ciorti tmam h.v. b«n «w«lforn.ity»,, 

Obviously, any adequate building program must provide for thes« 
cMdren whom the publicf school is under obligation to care fof, and 
who would be far more likely to attend if the school accommodations 
were adequate and modern. On the other hand , if they do not enter 
school even when nev^building3 are provided, then the building pro- 
-am proposed will provide for an increase in enroUmen'l over more 
than five years. 

SCHOOL CONGESTION. 

1. WHITE SCHOOL^. 

In 1919-20 there ^ere 1,425 white children enroUed in soBool, or 
37 classes. There are two white school buildings— the Primair. 
which houses grades from 1 to 3, inclusive, and the HiA School, 
which bouses grades from 4 to 7, inclusive, and 8 to 11, inclusive. 
In the pnmaiy school there are 16 classes but only 13 regular 
looms. In the high sidicral there are 16 regular classrqoms and, 21 
dasses. In other words, in these two buildings there are eight more 

classes than there are 'classrooms available. 

The rate of bcrease has been about one and one-half per 
year, for the last five years. For eti^ple, in 191^16 there were 
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8 EDUCATIONAL SURVEY OF ELIEi^ETH CITY, N. C. 

1,140 children enrolled, while in 1919-20 there were 1,425, or an 
. increase of 285 children, approximately eight classes. 

The sfehool authorities have made every effort to meet the increasing 
congestion, but they have had an almost impossible task. They have 
l^n compelled to use basement rooms which never should have boon 
use<l as classrgoms;' corners of the auditorium have been partitioneil 
qB \o make room for classes; and it is understood that even the 
aihlitormm stage has been pressed into service as a classroom. 

But the situation is worse than those facts would indicate, for 
although there are 13 rooms in the primary school, they cun not he 
include in the building plans, since they are really not fit for school 
purposes. The inadequate lighting alone should prohibit their use. 
In fact, if the parents of the children realized that permitting tlieir 
children to study in the badly lighted, overcrowded rooms of the 
primary school was a menace to the eyesight and health of the chil- 
dren, there is no question but that they would insist that the school 
be abandoned and adequate appropriations made for school accom- 
modation. ^ • 

To sum up the situation in the w^hite schools, there are 30 classes 
of children and only 16 available classrooms (when the primary 
school is eliminated), i. e., Uiere are 20 classes without ade<iuatc 
seating accommodation^. Moreover, an increase of between seven 
•and eight classes, about 280 children, over the next five years must 
be provided for. * Furthermore^ the 216 children of school age not 
now in'ftschool should be provided for.* In other words, taking the 
children now enrolled, 1,425, those of school age out of school, 216, 
and the anticipated increase during the next five years, 280, it will 
be necessary for Elizabeth City to so plan its building program that 
48 classes of children — 1,921 children— may bo provided for in the 
coming bond issue. If this is done, not only will present congestion 
be relieved but adequate provision made for a period of five years. 


2. NEGRO SCHOOLS. 

According t^ the statistical report of the superintendent of schools 
for 1914-15 there were 585 children enrolled in the Negro schools in 
, * the first five grades. (See Table 3.) In 1919-20 tbere<»4i^ere 777 
. children enrolled itf seven grades, and of this number 595 were in the 
^ three public schools, while the remainder were in the Negro normal 
r; school,* which takes children in the practice school department from 
: ; giiide 1 through 8. (See Table 4.) The increase in the public and 
r normal schools of children in grades 1 to 8 was 192 in five years, or 

1^ ' at the rate of about.one class a year. . 
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Table 3, — EnrollmmI 6y gradft and rartM in tJif y*ar tfU-tS.' 
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Tabi.e 4. huroUmeut 6y gradfsauilmcfn in thf year I '919- iO ,^ 
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' From stalltilcal rrport of oily snperlnirndrnl, Klliabolh City, N. C 


XluTo IS not only liml congestion in the Negro schools, but. the 
Jiuihlings tlieinselves arc until for school purposes. In 1919-20, in 
geailes 1 to 5. inclusive, wefe 595 Negro children attending school in 
(hree wooilen frame structures. In’Sawyor towii school 173 children 
gt> to scImioI in two rooms. One room has. 27 doubU* be'nchos and 
the other has 2S. Ihe^bnnches ore old and scarred. In>one room 
5-1 children attend in the morning artd in anothei^ 54 in afternoon. 

The building is nothing but a frame, structure in such bad repair that 
pasteboard is tacked over a portion of a wiiidoW where the pane has 
been^broken. Jn Cale- School there are 224 children in four rooms. 

In one room there.afe 31 double benches; in another, 30; in another, ^ 
29; and in the fourth, 22. _ In Shannon Street school there are 198 
children, (^e room has 17 double seats, another 20, another 24|f 
another 23, and there-is also a chapel, which is Pne long room with 

61M9-r21-:-2 • . . ' . ^ 

- ■ 1 ..>A j. 
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a platform. All these buildings should be abandoned, for they are 
not fit for school use. 

UCK OP MODERN ^HOOL FAClUTiES. 

But there is not only great congestion in both (lie wliite ami Negn> 
schools, but also there are almost none oft he modern school facilities, 
such as auditoriums, gymnasium, shops, laboratories, drawing ami 
music rooms — facilities which are now recognized as essential in any 
modem school dyatem and which it is necessary t^) include in an 
adequate building program. Tliere are in (he white schools one 
auditorium, no»g>*mnasium, no shops, one cooking room, and one 
laboratory with very little equipment, no drawing room, no music 
room, and no library. 

CHANGED SOCIAL AND INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS DEMAND CHANGES 

IN THfe SCHOOLS. , 

It is often difficult for men and yomen who were brought up*in 
the country a generation ago .to realize the nei*essit v of providing 
these facilitu^ for children living m cities. In the olden tlays it i,nade 
little difference that the school buildings consisted only of classrooms 
for studying the three R's. In those days tiie e.hijdren had plenty 
of opportunity for wholesome work and play, which, educationally, 
were just as in^rtant for them as study. There is such a common 
tendency to identify “schools’* and “education that it is important 
to emphasize the fact tha/education iuis always consisted of work 
and study and play, and that childnm must not be deprived of any 
of these three elemenis in their education if they are to gi*ow in 
health and strength and develop initiative, intelligence, and the 
ability to think for themselves. 

Fifty yeius ago the environment of the average hoy and girl fur- 
nished an education in wholesome activities that developed inUd- 
ligence, initiative, and industrious habits. But during tlie past half 
century has coma the growth of the modern city, until now half the 
population of the country is concentrated in cities, and the city with 
its overcrowding, ita mills and factories, Vnd office buildings, which 
gradually go up on the vacant lots, is ejepriving children of the 
opportunity for the healthy, wholesome work and play which are 
essential elements in their education. The city iiomc, whether in a 
lai;^ or small city, is very unlike the farm with its many necessities 
for ^'learning by doing/* It offers few educational opportunities in 
the way of healthful work which develops the ability to think by 
attacking jproblems to be solved. There is no planting or harvesting 
to be done; few if any animals to be taken care of; and it is a rare 
city, home that has a w(Mrkshop or laboratory. Yet children until 
recently have received much of their education through the oppor- 
tunity to handle tools^ to take care of animals, and to experiment 
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■in making and using things. But the city not hnly fails to cdurato 
children in the right direction: it educates them in the wrong direc- 
tion. for the 8ln>ot. with its dangers to the physical and moral life 
of the children, too often heconies tlieir only phiygrtnind. ,\nd street 
play means education not in heallh and strength and wholesome 
living but precocious, education in all the vicious side of city's life. 

hor these n‘asons it Ifljls conn Ui In- ivcogniZerl that the city sclitiof 
must not only f>ppply the opportunity for study in gmwl claSiruoms 
under wholesome conditions, but it must also return to the children 
the opportunity for the helpful work and play which the lioine-tuin 
no longer supply. It must provide playgrounds and shops and 
laboratories and drawing and music nmnis, as well as cltLssr.>oin8, 
where they may he kept whoh\somel.v husy all day. For Klizaheth 
City to plan/a building program on the iiasis of pnn-iding merely 
clas-sroonis for her school population and to ignore her obligation to 
furnish such modern facilities ns shopis, lalarrutories, and nature- 
study rooms would be to fail in her duty t4. the rising generation tind 
to thuJw'st interests of the city. It is said that .\iiierica is the land 
of c(|ual opportunity in education, ^rios. however, does not mean 
opportunity for upif«>rm (‘diii^ation. but o{)portunitv for the develop- 
ment -the varieil gifts id many imliviiluals. I)cni.Kratic ediica- 
tioji means varut;/ oNopportiiiiity in accordance with llie needs of 
the individual. If'Hlizaheth (Hty does no^ve this varieM' of oppor- 
tunity in work and study and play to thWhildren of nil its people,, 
then it is failing t^> tap the reservoirs-of power for its coming citizen^ 
ship. Moreover, it is laying, up trouble for itself in the future, for 
nothing is more serious for any community than t7> have the rising 

generation fwl balked in their power of .wlf-expression and altaiii- 
meht. ^ 

A COMPREHENSIVE BUILDING PROGRAM NEEDED. 

1 1 is obvious from Ihe foregoing that Elizabeth City needs a building 
program which will relieve present congestion, provide for an increase 
in enrollment for at least five years, and at the same time provide the 
modem educational facilities, such as auditoriums, playgrounds, 
shops, and laboratories. To do this will involve considerable ex- 
penditure and careful planning. There are two chief methods of 
meeting the situation. 

The first method would attempt to solve the situation by the usual 
procedure of adding classrooms without changing the traditional 
school organization. All chUdren would be expected to be in school 
seats at the same time, and if provision were made for special activi- 
ties, such as shops or cooking rooms, the classrooms would remain 
vacant wBen such facilities were in use. If such special facilities were 
provided, therefore, they would have to be in addition to a classroom 
for every class, ^ 
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^ Let US consider the cost of meeting s^ck) 1, congestion and growth — 
in the white schools, for example— on the basis of the traditionaftype 
of school organization. - # 

As has been pointed out, it will be necessary, in order to talce care 
of present enrollment and providfe for growth in the white schools to 
, make provision foi* 48 classes. The primary school should be aban- 
doned. That leaves only the high school, with 16 regular classrooms 
therefore it'would be necessary to erect a building with 32 classrooms 
in order, to provide for the 48 classes. The cost of a classroom imit 
at the present time is $16,000. This includes the cost of auditorium 
and gymnasiifm. A 32-classroom building would therefore cost 
$512,000. This amount, however, would not furnish any of the 
modem school facilities, such as .shops and laboratories. Therefore 
to provide the^e facilities would moan an additional expense. 

Elizabeth City is not peculiar in respect to her school cc.igestion 
situation. Cities all over the country, even before, the war, were 
having the greatest difficulty in meeting the increase in school en- 
rollment. The rapid gr^th of populatiomnakcs the*<?ongestion and 
financial problems extremely difficult of solution on the traditional 
plan of a reserved seat for ev^ery child. To keep pace with growth, 
therefore, merely on the basis of adding* classrooms where they are 
needed at a given time, presents both administrative and financial 
difficulties. But when to this problem is abided the obligation to 
provide the other necessary facilities, such as-shops and laboratories, 
the problem assumes formidable proportions. 

S Indeed, were^this plan the only alternative, the situation which the 
board of school trustees is now facing would be a discouraging one. 
Fortunately, however, there is another way out of the difficulty. 
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THE WORK-STUDY-PLAY PLAN OF ORGANIZATION. 

A second possible method of solving the building problem of Eliza- 
beth City is what is commonly known as the work-study-play plan,'* 
now in operation in'^ome 30 or 40 cities in the country. This plan 
developed in an attempt to solve the peculiar problem created by a 
modem city. It grew out of recognition of the fact that the growth 
of cities makes the educational problem far .more difficult than 
•formerly; in fact, . has created a new school probleih. The plan 
represents an attempt to meet these new conditions and to make it 
practicable both administratively and financially for school adminisr 
trators to provide not only clasdroom accommodations, but also 
modem educational facilities, such as gymnasiums, shops, and labora- 
tories, that children may be kept wholesomely occupi^ in study ai)d 
work and play.^ 


'T®** • *I*^*®«*a of the plan and its method of operation, see Bui: 1^, No. 22, pp. 14*11. 
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Elsie'S applied to conditions in 

A BUILDING PROGRAM ON THE BASIS <JP THfi WORK-STUDY-PUY 

PLAN. 

PLAN I. 

1. • mite schods.—There are now 1,425 children, 36 classes in th« 
wo white schools. This makes just about enough cliildren lor one 

plant, to be located on the present high-school site. The buildinir 
could be erected in the form of an H, the present high-school buildinf 

!o the rear o If 

I f second floor, and 4 attic rooms. • 

Under the work-study-play plan, a school of 48 classes would re 
quire only 24 classrooms, or 8 moresthan are now availab eTthe Lh 
school buildmg .Wther building%hould therefore be erected to fhe' 
rear o ihe high-school building. To do this the lol 0^^^! Z 

erl-ty building removed, and a new .building of 1? linits 

erected with ^ auditorium between this building and the exS 

^hmiirh”” ’ the best rooms in the two buildLf 

should be ^d M classrooms. That would leave 4 units, 2 of ivhiSi 

room ^4“ 1 ss a mult 

00m. m 4 rooms in the basement of the old building should be 

Tt K basement- of the new building Tg^Sum 

be provided for bo:^, 2 units could be used foIfiookL rTolT 

coiild b”n auditorium of the old building 

could be used as a gjmnMium for girls. ' ® 

In other words, with the addition of a I2-r6om building the foUow- 

mg accommodations cou d be secWd for a 48-class schofl: 24 class- 

5 shoos ^ a. drawing room, a music room, 

5 shops, and a cookmg room. An auditorium could be erected be- 

alrtith “an ^ building, with entrances on the side and 

a^o with an entrance on the street, so that it could be used easUy for 

wami^ty pu^^; cong^tion could be relieved, and prov^ion 
made for growth for 5 years. ‘ provision 


I 
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Since a classroom nnit^costs appfeximately^ $16,000, which includes 
the cost of an auditorium and gymnasium, a building of 12 units 
would cost $192,000. 

As has already been suggested, land should be purchased to square 
the present lot. Also additional playground space is needed, and for * 
this purpose either the whole lot to the north of the present building 
or the lot directly across the street should be purchased. Of course, 
the lot to the north of the present building is preferable, as it would 
not necessitate the children crossing the street for play. Estimating 
the cost of land at approximately $30,000, the appropriation for 
the white schools would be $222,000. . ^ 

2. Negro schools , — As has been pointed out, the present Negro 
achool buildings are ^ inadequate that it will be necessary to abandon 
them and erect new buildings. At the present time (1919-20) there 
are 595 children in the three public schools, 15 classes. The increase 
has been approximately at the rate of one class a year. Therefore, 
provision should be made for at least 750 children, or 18 classes; in 
* order to provide for grovrth for at least four years. 

On the work-study-play plan, this would necessitate a building of . 
nine classrooms and four special activity rooms — a shop for boys, a 
cooking room for' girl^s, a nature-study . jom, and a library. An 
auditorium and gymnasium would be included. This makes a build- 
ing of 13 units. At a cost of $16,000 per classroom imit, a building 
of 13 umts would cost $208,000. Estimating the cost of land at 
V $10,000, the building and land would come to $218,000. The total 
cost, then, of a building program as outlined would be $440,000. 

If it is desired, however, to limit the contemplated bond issue to 
$300,000, making temporary arrangements for the Negro schools, 
and thereby postponing the erection of a permanent building, the 
following Plan II is suggested, 


PLAN II. 


Erect two portable buildings of the modem type for Negro children 
^ the northern and southern ends of the town. Each building 
^^*Should accommodate 10 classes. This would necessitate four^ class- 
rooms, $4,000; an auditorium, $2,500; gymnasium, $2,500; a shop, 
$2,000; a cooking room, $3,000; a drawing room, $1,000; nature- 
study <oom, $1,000. All th^ units can be combined into a single 
building with corridor,* principalis office, store, showers, and heat- 
er ing plant, making a total approximate, cost of $30,000 for each 
% ■ ' ■ building. This would the Negro schools 

^ $60,000, or with die cost of sit^ approximately $70,000, thus bring- 

f ing the total budget to approximately $300,000. 
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'Co9t of building program according to Plan I, 

White school: 

Erect a 12-unit building which, with present high-school building, 


^ would provide foBa 48-cla^ school— 

Cost of building. ’ |X92, 000 

Cost of land... 30,000 

'^otal 222,000 

Negro school: • • . ' 

Erect a l3-unit building which will house an I8<las8 school—- 

Cost of building 208,000 

Cost of land 10,000 

Total ^^,000 

Grand total 440,000 


I 


Cost of building program according to Plan II. 

White school: . , 

Erect a 12-unit building which, with present high-school building, 
would provide for a 48-class school — & 

Cost of building. ' 

Cost of land 


$192,000 

30,000 


222,000 


Negroschool: , 

Two movable buildings each to contain — 

Four classroonrj /. 4 qqq 

Auditorium. 2 500 

Gymnasium 2 600 

2,000 

< 'ooking room 3 qqq 

Drawingroom ‘ 1000 

- .\at»iro8tudy xl’ooo . 


15,000 

Corridore, heating plant, etc 16_ ooo 


Total M,000 

i’ost of two buildings \ gQ qqq 

( 'ost of land jq qqq 


Total. 


70,000 


Grand total cost for both white and Negro schools 292, 000 


IIL ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION. 

APATHY OF^BE BOARD OF ALttBUM RN, 

The board of aldermen is charged by law with the duty of electing 
the members of the board of education. Four yacancies occur each 
year. On Monday, December 6, 1920, at a meeting of the board of 


i; 
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aldermen, nine vacancies in the board of education were filled. It 
appears, therefore, that the board of aldermen has not taken sufficient 
interest in the affairs gf tlie public schools to discharge its duties at 
the proper time. The fact that this lapse could occur without public 
protest suggests the absence of a keen interest in their schools on the 
port of the citifens and taxpayers of Elizabeth City. 

INTEREST OF THE BOARD OF EDUCATION IN SCHOOB AFFAIRS. 

Some indication of the degree of intere^jit taken in school affairs is 
afforded by noting the regularity with which members attend the 
meetings of the board. 

The minutes of the Ijoard .were examined, an<l the attendance 
noted for the period from August 10, 1917, to Noveml>er 5, 1920, or 
' three years and three months. During this period there were a 
number of interruptions in the regular order of meetings. For 
example, no meeting was held between December 13, 1918, and 
‘ February 7, 1919; no meeting was held between October 10, 1919. 
and February 24, 1920. 

During the perio(f mentioned 41 meetings were held, at only 3 of 
which were more than 12 members present; there were S meetings 
at which only 0, 7, or 8 members were present. Ihe average at- 
tendance was only 10 members. See table^foUow’ing: 

AtUmdajice of membert of ths hoard of education at it^i meetings Dec. t.i, jgis to Feb, 7. 


Number of mem* 

.Nutnltcr of 

AnjETegftlo 

bers prenent. 

it\eclii:gs. 

attcildniii'C. 


2 

12 

7 

3 

21 

8 

3 

24 

9 

10 

<K) 

10 

7 

70 

11 

a 

GO 

12 

7 

84 

' 13 . . 

2 

2G 

14 

1 

-14 

Total . . 

... 41 

407 


If 16 members had been present at each of the 41 meetings, tho 
aggregate attendance would bo 656; the actual attendance was 407, 
or only 62 per cent. The passing grade in the schools under the 
* board's direction is 75. , 

During the period from August 29, 1919, to November 5, 1920, the 
board held 13 meetings. Only one member attended 13 meetings; 
only 6 members attended 10 or more meetings. The average number 
of meetings attended was 9.5. See table following: 
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W 


AtUnddnce of memb&$ of the board of edueation at Ui mseHnga Aug. S9^J9J9, to JVo 9 ^ 6^ 
• J9tO. 


NumbtrofUMol- 

Number of members 

Aggregate 

Ingsattendod. 

attending. 

attendance. 

2 

1 

2 

3 

2 

6 

5 

1 

6 

6 

2 

12 

7 . 

1 

7 

8 

2 

16 

9 

.1 

9 

10 

2 

20 

n 

1 

VI 

12 

2 

24 

13 

1 

13 


■ 

- . 1 .^ 

Total 

13 

125 


If 16 memberi^ had attended each of the 13 meetings, the aggregate 
attendance would be 208; the actual attendance was 125, or only 
60.1 percent. 

The efficiency of the board, as welj^ the degree of active interest 
manifested, so far as these are indicfted by regularity of attendance 
upon the offidal meetings of the board, have been deteriorating. • 
Selection of the school hoard * — The school board of Elizabeth (Sty 
is composed of 16^embers, 4 from each of the 4 wards, appointed by 
the board of aldjgrmen for a term of 4 ye^. 

Although the method of choosing board members and the size of 
the board are contrary to general practice, and to the general *opinion 
of students of school adnainistration, the survey committee does^not 
recommend that the method of selecting members be abandoned, but , 
it does recommend that the size of' the board be reduced to 5 membeia^ 
appointed at large for a term of 5^ years, one member to be appointed 
each year. 

Size of hpard * — The school board should be composed of * fewer ^ 
members, for the following reasons: The present t)oard of 16 mem;* 
bers is unwieldy and UHnecessaiy for the transaction of business; 
a smaller board would consider school matters more carefully ; in a 
large board too much dependence is placed on a few to do the thi^-' 
ing and the w'ork; the individual m^ber feels that hie does npt coun^ 
for much in a'large board, ^d often loses interest. ' i 

The recommendation thjftt the size of thei hoard be reduced is m^e 
primarily on the ground that the present board is not functioninj^ ^ 
efficiently. " ' 

Arm q/* The tendency in the best school praclice is .jte 

lengthen the term , of office of members of the . board. A )oi^,tehnj. 
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with only partial renewal of the personnel at each new election, 
usually insures a settled administrative policy. The present term 
of 4 years in EUizabeth City is satisfactory in this respect. The 
change to 5 years is suggested chiefly in view^ of tlie fact that it is 
recommended that the board be composed of 5 members. 

Ward appointment. — Appointment of members of the hoard of 
education should be made irrespective of residence by wards. The 
schools belong to the entire city. Just what is gained by appoint- 
ment by wards no one in Elizabeth City could make clear. 

At present members of the board of eductition are virtually chosen 
by the aldermen of their respective wards, rather tlian by the entire 
board of aldermjBn, representing the entire city. 

With a board of only 5 members, and only one to be appointed 
each year, the board of aldermen would approach the task of select- 
ing from the entire oity the person best qualified for the position 
from an entirely different point of view. . ^ 

Method of cAooainp.— At present, it is recommended that the board , 
of . aldermen continue to appoint membei>^f the hoard of educa- 
tion, in preference -to popular electipn, whiwris the more commonly 
accepted practice. 

^ This recommendation is based on the belief that in the present 

state of public opinion in Elizabeth City those persons who are 

best qualified to serve on the school board would probably not be 

active candidates for popular election, or allow their names to bo 

used. * 

POWERS AND DUTIES OP THE SCHOOL BOARD. 

. * 

Control of funds. — The school board of Elizabeth City has, as it 
should have, complete control of the expenditure of the school 
funds, once they are appropriated by the board of aldermen and 
apportioned froiJl the State and county school funds. 

•Without definite recomtnendation of a change in the present 
anrangement,'it may be stated that the present tendency in prac- 
tice is to make city boards of education entirely independent of 
other branches of city government, so that they may have power to 
levy, within statutory linaitations, a tax sufficient to maintain the 
public schools on a h^h plane of efficiency. 

^^en the board m elecW by the people; and thus responsible 
directly to the people, it is hot likely to embark on undertakings 
which do not command g^er^ popillar approval. 

’ (jin3 iitkpicipnal povoers . — ^The work of a 

bdara 'of ' i^ ihay be cfii^ed' as lej^lari^^ executive, and 

, inspectorii^. ■ . ^ 

No »^oo1 all of tHei^ functiotis,' because of 
. liiw' of andi mb^’ especially/ becau’sie meiilbers are not.' 

'h.' ' ' " ■ ■■ ' 
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fitted to peribnn them ' all. Progresahre boards limit thefr func- 
tion to the fint employ a superintendent with special 

trainin «n^ qualifications to serve as the executive of the board. 

Legislative function include the making of general policies, and 
regulations relative to their execution. These policies concern th e ' 
scope of the school system, selection of sites for buildings, the kinds - 
of schools to be established and maintained, the facilities to be sup- 
plied, and the apportionment of the school funds. The 
City school board does not give adequate time and attention to 
legislative functions. 

The board employs an executive oflicer, the superintendent of 
schools, and apparently gives him full executive authority. 

The board practically ignores its inspectorial function, so far as 
evidence could be found. The board does not know what the 
schools are doing. 

Those features of the work of the schools concerning which the 
board should be informed include: 

General school conditiona. ^ 

Hegularity of attendance. 

ProgreeB of the pupils. 

t ‘osl per pupil in elementary schools. i 

f ’o8t per pupil in high school, 
i'ost per pupil in colored schools. 

Cost per pupil for each item of expenditure. 

Sanitary* conditions. 

Attitude of pupils toward school work. 

.Utiiude of the teachers. , . , 

Careers of pupils after leaving school. 

Board members should visit the schools occasionally to ob^e 
pneral school conditions at first hand. The board should keep 
informed upon the practice in what are considered the good city 
school systems of the country. 

Members of the board, ^vith the superin^dent of schools, should 
visit other school systems from time to time, and attend educational 
meetings, and require from the superintendent reports upon what 
has been seen and heard. 

If the board were better informed in school matters it would 
then be able . to ask the superintendent questions concerning the 
administration and supervision of the Elizabeth City schools, sucfc 
as: ‘ 

What is the b^t practice and what the best educational thous^t 
regarding corporal punishinei\t? , / . ‘ ; 

Should children 12 to 15 years of age be Uu^t m tile same ciamm 

with children 6 years of age ? 

What measures can be taken to reach children of school, age who .'■j 
are not now in school t " ^ ' • ’ - • ' • X 


^0 J^DCATWmAIi^mntYEYi or- RUZABISTH CltY^ K; <c. 

“r * .-Muri ,: :.;r ,,;,Hi took wPBaiNTBNDeNrs. REPoirr. . ' ; 


^TTiier si^cfrihtiiident^'s^^ keep in’ orderly and systematic manner 
su'tistical itifoMation concbinin^ significant matters relating to the 
kt^ool/ In ^ other words', the superintendent should be making a 
^ i^htinuons sjunrey of the school system. 

' In a school sj^tera that is steadily improving in the quality of its 
"nf^ork, Aere wffl be found, among others, the following character- 
istics: r 


From year to year the school system will enroll a laiger per- 
centage of children of school age, arid will carry them further along 
in the gi^es before they drop out. 

(2) The percentagc\of pupils in school above compulsory attend- 
ine’e age to those of co'mpulsory attendance ages will increase. 

^‘•' (3) The proportion of over-age pupils and pupils who are making 
' alpiy progress will decrease. 

' (4) Fewer pripUs will fail of promotion, and fewer will drop out of 
school before completing the course. * • - . 

(5) Suflicient teachers and classrooms will be provided as the 
number of children increases, so that all may be accommodated 
condor tably arid adequately. ' 

(6) The professional qualifications of the teachers will be advanc- 
ing steadily. 

(7) There will be increasing regularity of attendarice. 

(8) When pupils leave school before the completion of grammar 
school or high school, the reasons will be ascertained, and in the 
light of information thus gained the work of the schools will be 
modified in the endeavor to meet the needs of such children more 


aj^i^uAtely* , { . 

^(9). Tiie careers of children will be followed up after they leave 
^bool. . ■ . 

(IQ) Instruction in the schools will react more and more upon 
ine homes and fives of the people; specially instructions in health, 
pd'^ic, art, literature, inanu^ training, and home economics; 

‘ t)efim tie information coh^ these and other matters should 
be collected, compiled, and interpreted. 

’ Records now in the office of the superintendent contain very little 
to 'show in, what .respects the schools of Elizabeth City are better 
ionday Ithaii they were o or 10 years ago. 

^The board should , at ^once provide the means of^ keeping siipple 
; includi^ a clerk or 8ecmtiu*y to the superin- 

r'^dent, who has some knowledge of 1 m 
^^T tVdata to h^^ Shdtdd include: 

Xl) The numl^r of children of each yUar of age in the city, arid 
ibilie niioilier m sChd^^^ 
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(2) The number of children of compxileory attendance ages in 
and out of school. 

(3) The number of children above compulsory attendance ages in 
and out of school. 

(4) The ratio of school pupils above compulsory attendance age 

to those of compulsory attendance ages; also annual chwiges in 
this ratio. ^ ' 

(5) Number of pupils Yor each l6o beginners who drop out of 
school at each age, and at each grade; number of those leaving to 
enter school elsewhere; number leaving for other specified ca 48 es. 

(6) Per cent of those entering the first grade who complete the 
elementary school course, and the high school course. 

(7) Per cent of those completing the elementary school course 
who enter high school. 

(8) Per cent of those entering the high school Wlio complete the 

course. " 

(9) Per cent of high.-school graduates who enter college; the kinda 
of courses pursued in college, and the quality of work done. - 

(10) Age-grade distribution of all pupils for the entire system, 
and for each school separately. 

(11) Average daily attendance based on number belonging and on 
school population; also distribution showing the number itnd per 
cent of children attending 1 to 10 days, 11 lo 20 days, etc. 

(12) Present occupations of those who have graduated from the 
high school within 4, 5, or 10 years; and similar information con- 
cerijing those who have left during the same period without com- 
pleting the course. 

(.13) Number and per cent of pupils who fail of promotion in each 
grade and in each subject. 

(’4) tAbility and achievements of pupils, as determined by school 
grades and standard objective tests. 

(15) Various cost items. 

(16) Preparation, experience, and other significant facts reg^ding 
the teachers. 

(17) Significant facts regarding schools in other cities. 

The facts having been collected and compiled the superintendent 
should use them in preparing his monthly and annual reports to 
the board. The annual report should be published for distribution 
to the public. * * 

iVom the data collected, tables and charts should be prepared 
and published in the annual fepoH, and also from time to time in * 
the local newspapers. \ , 
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Elementary tchooU {vhite ). — '^e median sniarv paid white 
el^entaiy school teachers in Elisabeth City is low* in comparison 
with the amounts paid in other cities having a population of 8 000 
to 70,000. c 

In a 'group of 68 cities located in the Eastern States Eljzabet h 
City is next to the lowest; in a group of 64 cities in the Great Lakes 
States Elaabeth City ranks 62d; in a grotjp 6f 33 cities in the 
Great Plains States Elizabeth «ty ranks 27th; in comparison with* 
a group of 24 cities in the Western States Elizabeth City ranks lowest • 
m a group of 33 citie^in the Southern States Elizabeth City ranks 

figures relate to the school year 1919-20; it is probable 
that Elizabeth City has somewhat improved, its relative position 
thw year, ^ 

schedule would be impioved by providing a greater 
dmerence between the minimum and maximum salaries, iTnd bv 
providing a longer period in which to reach the maximum. 

The present plan offers no inducement f6r special industry or for 
' sustained effort to secure self-improvement. 

schedule U suggested for consideration bv 
tha Elizabath City board: ^ ' 

Table B.-^ugifuUd tatam tdudvU o/eUmentarg and h^h tfiool Ifaehen (whiu). 


- 

1 Qftlmr 
ofap . 

1 pout - 

f 1 


Hlfb M ^ faOQl . 

Teftcbm . 

' ■ ' ! 

Hlni * 

mum . 

1 ^: 

Mini * 

nmm . 

Maxi * 

miiro . 

Oiw^yiv t0^chm (proUUor ftrr for 3 

* 7 ^'- ■ 

T 6 re *-. v«v tearhors 

i 1 r »- 7 flftr u «* h€n * * *1 

[ 1 f *« r . . . 

4 . rears .. 

• 1,000 

1 

1 AM 

1 

1.374 
1 l.OSO 
2,000 

11.200 

1.424 

1,650 

1.900 

ti.aso 

1,474 

Fernumeot te *'* h « rs . * 

4 . .Teen.. 

if WU 

1.700 1 

I.W 

2,200 


.. . i Ymrin 

1 MtIt which 
«Ury I mxHJp 
roasimum 
esn 

rm^hed. 


in * 


m . Third . 

75 I Third. 

. V ) ; Fifth . 

40 ^ Seveorh. 


lUaairttfmd. ' 

• When the maximum of any group is reached by any teacher, tho 
fjUo^g altomativo courses of action should be open to the boaitl; 

(1) Termination of the contract (permissible at the close of each 
year m group No. 1 ). 

fe. S ®«*PP®,“‘t“‘ent annually- at the group maximum salary. 
i.iW ( Promotion to the next higher group. 

*Z; gro beyond group No. 2 should be 

.granted oiUy to who have shown special merit and have 

given evidence of valuable professional study. 

®*“*“‘?V*®cJ»ool and high-sohool teachers of equivalent prepare- 
,tiOQ| experience^ skill should receive the -seme salary. 


^ i’ 
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following supervising prihoipaV 

for «he work of supervision, and whoso programs provide a^definito 
amount of time for this pl^poscc 
(a) Grades 1 to 6, inclusive. 

(cy The colored schools. 

Principals sljould be assigned definite duUes and responsibilities 

:he.:iimi:s"'-"" ‘^en.not m.er^tlS 

More eflicient enforcement of the compulsory education leeiala* 
tion IS neeiled. The truant oflicer staled that he hardly ovtsr nSvea 
a report of truancy on the part.'of the colored children. Thd aui>er< 
in endent stated that no earnest attempt is made to compel reX 
'attendance on the part of colored children. ^ 

toIdv!mlgl."“'*‘‘ «nd.ettendancc PIT, ter service might be combined 

Special teachers of the following subjects shouU tw, 
wluise duties shouhi include teaching classes of the older children and 
•assisting the regular teachers of iho lower gra lVs rSan^ 
.lone in the pgular classrooms: ® ^ 

Manual training. 

(6) Drawing. 

fc) Homo economics. - 

<d) Music. ' 

(') Physical education and athletic'sports. 

(/i Nature study .gardening, agriculture. 

(<7) Commercial branches. 

The better teachers in the lower grad'ea should be promoted with 

tio? which * *^*1**?' rep»«aniaation of the method of inslnio- 
S r? r of questions and anawera based on 

eTmetho?°th should be more use of th^S 

em method, the socialized recitation, and supervised study ^ 

One ra^mber ofjhe board of school trustees now 'aervee as^seeteUrr 
whJ °-if — * capable fdll-time seoretigry 

beS'SJ 

“»• 4S.;* 

1 1 ' 
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^ FORMAL EXAMINATIONS. 

The Elisabeth City schools depend to a great extent upon exami- 
nations held at stated intervals to determine the ** marks” to bo 
given to a pupil and to deteriFine whether he should be promoted. 

These examinations have led to “cramming,” to undue worry, and 
to the practice of working with the sole end in view of passing the 
examinations, thus causing the entire work of the schix)! to center 
about this one idea. These examinations have Itelped put a premium 
upon worry methods, and they have occasioned a vast amount of 
. unnecessary and unprofitable labor for the teacher in reading' an 
endless number of papers. 

A test is a useful means of showing the teacher w’here her instruction 
has been weak, and where steady, hut it is practically useless as a f 
means of determining what pupils should bo promoted. 

The formal examination has fallen into disrepute, and is but little 
used in progressive school systems to determine promotions. 

COST OF MAINTAINING THE SCHOOLS; 

The cost of maintaining the Elizabeth City schools is much below 
the average for cities of its size, when measured by cost per . pupil 
in average daily attendance, cost per pupil enrolled, and by the tax 
rate on the real valuation. 

The cost per pupil in average daily attendance in Elizabeth City 
is $29.39, while the average for all cities in the United States in 
1917-18 was $49.41 ; the average for cities of 10,000 to 25,000 popu- 
lation was $44.81 . 

The average cost per pupil enrolled in Elizabeth City is $21.88, 
while the average for the United States, including rural schools, was 
$30.91 in 1918. 

When compared with a list of cities whose schools are considered 
good, the cost per pupil in Elizabeth City is very low. 

The total tax rate in Elizabeth City for school purposes is 49 cents 
on the $100. This includes the State, cou;ity, and city rates for 
schools. : The tax levied by the board of aldermen is only 16 cents. 

•In order to maintain the schools as they should be, the city tax 
rate for school purposes should be doubled. To this rate should 
b*e added enough to take care of interest and sinking fund on indebted- 
ness. This ^uld possibly add 16 cents more, making a total tax 
rate of 48 cents to be levied by the board of aldermen. 

I Adding to’ thU the 33 centa now levied by the State and county, 
Elisabeth City would be taxed 8l cents on the $100 for school^ur- 
} p^Mies: 'T^ average rate for cities the size of Elizabeth City is 66 
cents (1917-18); some cities have a rate of 100 cents and more.. 
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!f the tax rate were to be increased^ say, 30 cents on the 1100, very 
few persons wonlH have more than $15 additional tax annually to 
pay, since 1,219 of the 1,002 individual white taxpayers are assessed 
at less than 15,000 and only 0 of the 770 colored taxpayers are 
assessed at $5,000 or more. 

The foUo>^:ing table show^ the number d^taxpayors and the osti- 
mat ^^1 verage amount 5f the assessed valuation of each: 

Tablk C, — Htal and prrsonal profKrfu of. individuals subifct to city tai/s. EUrabetk 

(\ty,X.(\ 

^ WHITE INDIVlDl'ALi:. 


Attaoni. 


bns^ iKftii tl,OJCV . 
%l.030to |I,9W. 
\0(K>to W,9»». 

.10,000 to IV.9W. 

jo^oooto 

S0.01MO OV.tW.. 

Ul),noc»to 1W.M9.. 

OVW. . 


Tot A*. 


COLORKO INDIVIDCALS. 


Amuuni. 


l>OKMh&n tl,<xn. 

tl,UQOtotl.tfW.. 
2,000 to 

3,00010 3.909... 
4,000 to 4,999. . . 
3,000 Amt ovff . . 


Tout. 


1 Number 
' ofindi- 

i vtdiuli 

i tid- 

' niAied 

; fuo- 

j mAiod 


1 everece 

' NOTC- 

! 4«rhll«). 

amount . 

emount. 

1 

WO 

!• »SOO 

i 9291000 

1 «Z» 

' *.p« 

l,Wf7,UOO 
1 1M1009 

204 

> T.MO 

4 ^ 

. l\oao 

! 1.47QL00b 

a 

23 

1 Agooi Mooo 

^ 33,000 ' 971000 

^ 11 

t 41000 

491 000 

) 14 

7\000 

i.oaaoQo 

%, itaoQo 
f' /7\oao 

1 901090 

330,000 

1 1,«U 

i 

' lor.ooo 

t 

1 "" " “ 

! Number 

ErU* 

moled 

everiff 

Amount. 

1 KfU- 

: orimtt- 

1 MAUd 

\iduAls 

•AMOMd 

(colored). 

1 

1 CAU 

emount. 

aw 

1300 

ISUwOQO 

lOA 

1,300 
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The fdlowing gummas^, taken fr^m the books in the assessor’s 
office, is added in order to supplement the estimates” in the pre- 
ceding table 

Table 8. — Summary of assemd valuation of property subject to city tax’es^ Elitamh 

City.h.C. ^ ^ 


White indinduals $9, 343, 255 

‘ Colored individuals * 589, 825 

Corporations 3, 366, 970 


Total 13,300,050 


On the showing of these figures, it is evident that the tax rate for 
school purposes could be greatly increased, 'and that very few would 
have more than SIO to $15 additional tax to pay. 


IV. SCypOOL CENSUS 'AND ENROLLMENT. 

A school census, taken early in the school year, shows that there 
are in Elisabeth City 1,857 white children from 6 to 20 years of age. ^ 
The number of white children enrolled is 1,410. There are thus 
462 children from 6 to 20 years of not in school. ' Since 154. of 
these are 19 or 20 years of age, the number of school age not in school 
is 308. Practically all of these are from 14 to 18 years of age. The 
following table gives the number of census children by ages and the 
Enrollment by ages: ^ 

Tablb 9. — Census of white children-^School enrollment. 


i Ages. 

,i_ 


! 

■ r 

7 

8 I 9 1 10 

11 

12 

13 

14'i 15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

20 

Cinjoa 


|152 

138 li30 

140 

U2 

114 

135 ;i08 

131 1 

110 

100 

02 

02 

EnroUmant 

i“i 

IIS 

145 147 [141 

140 

143 

105 

111 1 82 

“1 

1" 

21 

6 

0 


It may be noted that at several ages the enrollment is more than 
the school census. This discrepancy is small and may possibly be 
accounted for by the fact that the enrollment figures for June 
included all children in school since September. 

' , Some of these children may not have been in the city when the 

^ census ww taken and others may have moved in after it had been 

(<iken. *Then again some children may have been transferred and 
p . j^o^bly c<^ ^ • 

% the ithportant point to note is^that many boys and girls in Elizabeth 
fiuin 14 to 18 years of age are not in school*. This point should 
hot' be overlooked by the school board in planning for a new high- 
^ ^ '^ *l$^0ol buQdtngi for it may be safely predicted that many more of the 
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older boj^ and girb will remain in school when a modem high-school 
buUdmg IS erected and mteresting courses of study are offered 
There are in Elizabeth. City 1,314 colored children from 6 to 20 
years of ^e. Of these, 092 are enrolled in school, leaving 632 not in 
school The following table shows the number of children at each 
flge, the number in, and the number not in school: 

Table 10.— Cerwi/s of colore/children of census age— School enrollment. 


Ages. 


Not 111 school 


i * 

7 

8 1 2 ; 10 

1 

11 12 : 18 

t 

14 

15 1 16 

17 

IS 

10 

20 

Tolal. 

.111 ' 
— i 

112 

70 

108 ; 96 |116 
97 78 j S2 

101 .101 ! 80 
89 82 .j 37 

68 

30 

103 1 74 
19 1 14 

70 

7 

65 

4 

68 

1 

48 

1,324 

692 

: 

42 

11 18 j 34 

15 . 19 1 43 

38 

84 1 60 

63 

61 

67 

1 

4$ 

632 


Of the children 6 to 14 years of age, inclusive, 31 per cent are not 
in school, while of the children 15 to 18 years of age, inclusive, the 
high^chool ages, 86 ^er cent are not in school. It is a well-known 
fact that -few of the Negro children in Elizabeth City reach the fifth 
grade; many barely complete the third. Thus the 86 per cent of 
cluldren over 14 years of age not in school have scarcely the bar« 

iimia'^;!^”^ removed from^ 

In. order to imderstand the degree of success with which a school 
system is functiomng, it is of prime importance to ascertam the facts 
concerning the children in the schools, their ages, their stages of 
advancement, their rates of progress through the grades, and the 
course continue in school to the completiop of the ' 

There is at present no adequate system of fecords to give these 
facts ccmceming the chUdren in the Elizabeth City schools A 
special form was prepared on which the teachers gave the information 
from which It has been possible to derive certain of the mor« important 

AGE-GRADE DISTRIBUTION. 

The first step b to arrange the pupils according to their ages and 
the grades m which they are enrolled. A table showing th^e facts 
18 called an ^e-grade distribution; see Tables 11 ahd 12. Such, 
tables should be prepared foFthe ehtire school system at least twice 

each yew, and carefully studied and compared with thrae made 
previously. . ' . ' • .**•»««> 
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Tablb ll.^umww^ of enrollmtnt in white €lenunt4rry schooUt Elizaheth City, 

Aipm. 


Onidei. 


(Male. 

{Female.. 


I Total 116 


Total.. 


Sex. 


(Male ' 6 

{Female I fl 

1 Total , 12 


(Male 

{Female.. 
I Total... 


. 58 I 27 I 14 6 

. .57 IS I 14 6 

. 116 I 46 I ^ 12 


36 19 

36 22 
71 41 



(Male ;. ^ 

{Female i.... ....• 2 

I Total,.. 4 

(Male.. .....: '....L.^*.... 1 

{Female 1....; — 1 

I ToUl 1 2 


(Male.... 
{Female.. 
I Total.. 


(Male.... 
{Female.. 
1 Total.. 

(Mkle.... 
{Female.. 
I ToUa.. 


62 1 76 71 
66 7^ 76 
IIS |l45 ;147 


10 

' 11 


j.3 

14 

16 



2 i 

1 


1 ... 

1 



100 

2 ' 

1 1 

1 

.1 

1 



100 

*\ 

1 2 

> 

1 


)/** 

300 

7 

' 4 

i 

2 

1 

1 


* 94 

7 

: 4 1 1 ‘ 

: 1 




99 

! 

, 8 

6 

3 

1 

1 


186 

18 

1 18- 

4 

1 

2 



05 

16 I 

6 

s 





88 


22 

0 

1 

2 



183 

13 

22 

11 

‘ 6 

3 


1 

81 

23 

12 

g 

; 7 

3 



90 

36 

34 

so 

; 12 

6 



171 

« 

17 


: 11 

6| 

! 7 


77 

27 I 

1 20 

15 1 

1 6 

3i 

i 2 

.... 

73 

46 1 

1 37 

.13 i 

1 16 

«! 

! » 


160 

,| 

16 > 12 

14 

9 

3 

1 

66 

7 

27 

21 

7 

7 

4 


74 

g 1 

42 ‘ 

21 

16 

7 


120 









1 

2 

14 

14 

S 

3 

4 

45 


2 ! 

23 

10 

6 

10 

1 

61 


4 

larj 


ll3 

13 

6 

96 

60 i 

77 

04 

47 

29 

14 

5 

657 


72 

76 

31 

18 

16 

1 

67D 


149 

130 

78, 

47 

30 

0 

i,ir . 


Total. 


Tablb 12 . — Summary of enrollment in colored elemenuiry sdiooU, Elizabeth. City.' 
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Ages. 








Total. 

Oradea. 

Sex. 

5 

6 

7 

8 

9 

10 

a 

11 

13 

13 

14 

15 

16 

17 

18 

19 

21 

and 

over. 

- 


7 

34 

47 

20 

37 

15 

31 

15 

4 

2 








167 

1 

{ 

5 

40 

36 

24 

15 

10 

10 

3 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 • 



193 


1 Tot^ 

12 

81 

69 

.1 

72 

so 

39 

26 

14 

6 

1 

1 

1 

....1 

!.... 



360 


1 

3 

4 

9 

6 

1 


1 

1 


1 

i 

1 



. 26 

9 

{Female 

1 



13 

10 

1 

11 

7 








•43 


1 Total 


*^I 

1 

16 

14 

10 

16 

8 

1 

1 

1 






09 


[IfaUt 

1 

! 

I 

! 


2 

10 

11 

8 

11 

4 


1 


. 




47 

8 





7 

8 

8 

8 

9 

20 

4 


1*1 







47 

94 

* 

80 


lUalA 

-■ 1 
1 

1 

1 


9 

18 

2 

19 

8 

16 

ll 

9 

9 1 
4 

1 ' 2 

1 

1 






a 

{ FeniAlfl 





6 

2 

8 

8 

8 


....| 

|....| 

1 


1 

84 
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i;*:;: 


7 

10 

19 

13 

12 

2 


1 I 

.... 



1 

64 


(Mai* 

' 1 

1 

1 



1 

2 

7 

2 

2 

1 

1 

3 1 

1 1 

1 



20 

g « 

iFffpeKM, .1 






2 

7 

U 

4 

6 

1 

2 

1 

1 



38 
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9 

31 

6 

8 

2 

6 

2 

2 



68 


flfal# 

• \ 
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2 

2 


3 

1 

1 

3 

1 


13 

Am 

iVaanale i. > 






i 

2 

4 

*3 

3 

"5 

3 





. 

15 


1 ToJal. 

f i ■ ! ’ ‘ ' : 

(Male. 
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■r:\ 



.V.V. 
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8 

6 

l’ 

6 

3 

8 

11 

6 

1 

7 

8 

1 

3 

8 

6 

1 

8 

1 

4 

2 
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2 

28 

10 
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iMale 

7 ! 

86 

80 

43 

81 

53 

43 

39 

14 

7 

7 

7 

6 

8 


ToUL».. 

[FeBi^..A... 

6 1 47 

40 

65 

47 

80 

>46 

68 

28 

21 

13 

7 

3 

1 

.. . . 

3 

394 

1 ToCal...^... 

12 i 

88 

70 

97 

78 

82 

89 

82 

87 

30 

19 

14 

7 

4 

1 

3 

707 
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The usual age at ivhich children enter school is 6 years, though 
many do not enter until tliey are 7. In considering the age-grade 
table, therefore, it is customary to regard children of 6 or 7 years of 
age as ''of normal age '' for grade 1, and children of 7 or 8 years of age 
ns of normal age for grade 2, and so on.. 

The first facts to he noted in these tables are the excessive pro- 
portions of children who are beyond the normal ages for the grades 
ift^which they are enrolled, and the wide spread of ages represented 
in individual grades, especially grades 1 and 2. 

It does not require expert professional knowledge to understand 
(hat something is wrong, for example, when white children of all ^ 
ages from 6 years to lo years are grouped together attempting to do 
the same work. Here is a spread of 10 years in the ages of the chil- 
dren, 3 years more than the span of the entire elementary school 
course. Included in this group are little tots of 6, as well as youths 
who have entered upon the adolescent period and are old enough 
to be in the second or third year of high school, and children of all 
ages in between; and all are trying to do second-year work. 

The situation is even worse in the colored schools, where children 
of all ages from 5 years to 16 years are found in the first grade. 

.-iThe facts with regard to acceleration and retardation of pupils are 
summarized in Table 13. 


Table V^.—Acrrleration and retardation — Summary of enrollment la Elizabeth City. 

WHITE SCHOOLS. 


Number of pupils. 


Oradf^. 

Accel- 

erated. 

Of 

nramal 

BRC. 

i 

j tarded. 

; 

1 

1 Total. 

! 

Accel- 1 ,111,1 

I t™. 

Re- 

tarded. 

ToUL 

1 

2 

12 

lAO 

1 

» 4H 

209 

0.0 ; 76.6 

1 

^.6 1 

100,0 

100.‘% 

112 

65 

. 199 

6.3 69.2 

' 34.6 

3 

112 

- 6H 

IH3 

1.6 1 61.4 

37.0 ! 

100.0 


4 

% 

72 

171 

2.3 1 65.6 

* 42. 1 { 

100.0 


2 

H2 

66 

. 160 

1.3 1 54.7 

44.0 j 

100.0 


9 

76 

# 46 

129 

7. 0 ! 5K. 1 

34.9 

100.0 


4 

31 

1 

96 

4.1 1 63.6 

32.4 I 

*100.0 

Total 

8r 

697 i 

.196 1 
t 

1,127 

3.0 1 62.0 

36.0 ! 

100.0 


PVr oonl of pupils. 


COLOKEIi SCHOOLS. 



From this summary it is observed that more than one-third of the 
white pupils and nearly two-thirds of the colored pupils 
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^'retarded,*' that is, T>ohind the grades that they would be in if they 
had entered school as late as 7 years of age and had then progressed 
at the normal rate of one grade each year. For the white children 
the amount of retardation is greatest in grades 4 and 5, 42 per cent' 
and 44 per cent, respectively, and for colored children 91 per cent 
in the seventh grade. 

For comparison with other school systems Table 14 has been 
prepared. 

Table 14 . — Per cent of children under age, of normal age, and over age. 


1 8«e Bull., 191^ No. 15, p. <17. 

* Aywi: IdonUncotioo of the Miint Child. • , 

» * 

From these figures it appears that the amount of retardation in 
the Elizabeth City schools is not excessive when compared with other 
cities, though in grades* 4 and 5 it is considerably greater. The 
comparison shows in a striking manner, however, the deficiency of 
Elizabeth tCity in the proportion of children who are under age for 
the grades iii which they are enrolled. Only 3 per cent of white 
children and 2 per cent of colored children are'under age, whereas in 
other cities the proportions are about one-fourth or niore. 

PER CjSt OF DISTRIBUTION BY GRADES. 

Next to be consmef^d is the proportionate * distribution of the 

children through the grades. (See Table la.) 

\ . 

Table 15.— Pfr cent of pupils (white) in each grade. 


\ 

Oradea. 

Ellzabath 

aty. 

Four 
States 
having 
UieH . 
plan.i 

Grades. 

. '\ 

Elbabeth 

City. 

1 ^ 
Four 
; States 
having 
the 7-4 
plan.i 

Klnd^riarUn..-. 



7 

• a. 9 

7.0 
0.3 

3.0 

3.1 

^ 7.33 
4.06 
2.43 
1.53 
..M 

1 .V.T. 

iao 

13.5 

lai 

13.3 

10.7 

0.3 

8 


9 


10- - 


11- 


ToIaI ■ ^ 

$, 

loao 

100.00 




In comparison with average conditions in other school systems 
Imying seven years of elementary school and. four years of high school, 
Elizabeth City has fewer children in the first grade and more in the 
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idijoatiokal simvEY cr k&izabsth crcr, ;k« c. • 

Table 16 has been prepared to show conditions in th^ elementary 
schools separately. ' 

. Table 16 .— centof eUinenOxry tchool pupils in each grade. 




Grades. 

f White. Colored. 

1 

1 

Elisa- 

beth 

City. 

j Four , rii-- - Four 
1 SUles States 

i having having 

7-4 plan.' 17-4 plan. 

Kindervarten 

(120 

1 

aoi 

■ ' • 'ia ’M 

1 : .V 

iae 

i IS. 8 

lft.3 

15.2 

13.3 

11.4 
l<.5 1 

Oi )ti o 


l&OO OriB I 17.19 

14. «7 13^ I 14.91 

14.13 9.0 1 1X29 

If u o '■ It CO 

3 r ' 

4 . i 



9.92 X9 

, 7.94 4.8 

* 5.15 
X55 


* • • • 
Total 

loao 1 

100 . 00 *: loao 

1 

loaoo 

• 


*S66Bul.,lWO,No.n,TAblo3, p.20. ‘ ’ 

From these figures it appears that for the white schools, iHth the 
exception of grade one, the distribution does not vary significantly 
from that of other cities.- The distribution of pupils in the colored 
schools, however, is so abnormal as to suggest the complete lack of 
systematic grading. ' 

- HOLDING POWER OP THE SCHOOLS. 

Another measure of the efficiency of a school system is the success 
with which it retains the pupils until the completion of the course. 
For each 100 children who enter, how many complete thji elementary 
school course, and ho^ many complete the high-school course ? 

Answers to these vital questions can 3ot now be found for the 
Elizabeth City schools; for the essential facts are not' available. In 
the absence of definite knowledge as to the number of children entering 
school each year for the first time, the answers can be approximate 
only. / * • 

It is possible, for example, to compute the number of children in _ 
each grade for each 100 children in gr^e 1. * (See Table 17.) - ' 

Table 17 . — Number of children in each grades based on 100 in the firtl grade. 


Ondra. 

! ElUabethCity. 

Average 
of 30 
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Colored. 
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JOO 
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7.„. *- 

46 

9 
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88 
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46 
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20 

77 
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It is to be observed, first, that these figu^ are not based bn 100 
beginners, for> as will appear hereafter, there are many repeaters in 
grade 1. Here, again, the figures for Elizabeth City compare favor- 
ably with those of other cities. 

. However, further analysis is necessary before conditions can be 
fully understood. 

It is possible to arrive at the appro.ximate number of children 
reaching any given age each year by computing the average of the 
numbers over a period of years. For this purpose ages 7 to 12 years 
are chosen, in order to include the groups least likely to he affected 
by late entrance to and early withdrawal from school. (S<*e Table 1 8.) 





ill years. 


' White, I Colored. 


7.. 

8 .. 

10 . 

11 . 

12. 


I Ik! 70 

14*. ; V7 

147 I 7H 

141 j k : 

140 , K!* 

143 I 


HI 


Totftl , . . 
AvertsD.- 




M3 ; 

140 ; 


49S 




S;-:. 


The total number of children arriving at school age each year on 
the average, fdr whom sciiool facilities should be provided, is thus 
shown to he approximately 140 white and S3 colored, or 223. If all 
children enter at about the same age, and progress through the schools 
at the normal rate of one grade each year, there would be approxi- 
mately 140 white pupils and 83 colored pupils in each of the .seven 
grades. • ^ 

If more than these numbers are found in any grade, it is evident 
that children are repeating their work, or else, in some cases, possibly 
they have entered school earlier or later thati^ the normal age at 
. entrance. Adequate records in the superintendent's office would 
assist in determining causes\nd in planning remedies. 

Wliatever the causes, Elizabeth City is now maintaining six first- 
grade classes for white pupils, with a total enrollment of 209, whereas 
four classes of approximately 35 pupils each should be sufficient. 
There are seven first-grade classes for colored pupils, with a total 
enrollment of 360, whereas three classes of leas than 30 pupils each 
should be Sufficient. 

THE SCHOOLS CARRY AN UNNECESSARY LOAD. 

With 140 beginning pupils each year (assuming a stable population, 
not affected by fluc^ations in birth rate, death rate, and other 
factors), and wUh normal progress through the ^ades, the total 
enrollment in the white elementary school would be 980, andxin the 
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high school, 560; and in^he colored elementarr school, 581. (See 
Table 19.) - ‘ 

Tablk 19 . — jVumher of pupils tnrolUd in tadi gradt, compared trilh number o/ ,tppro- 

priate age for the grade. 




(i ratio!*. 


Toinl . 


5.. 

9 .. 

10 .. 
n.. 


Tolal . 



White. 


I 

1 Colored. 


Approxi- 
mate 
toumber 
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agc.« 

^ X‘uml>er 
] in .school 
of appro- 
: priate 
ago for 
grade.* ^ 

1 

I N'umbor 

leuroUed. 

j 

1 Number 

numbrr 

Number 

enrolled. 

MO 

MO 

MO 

MO 

140 

140 

140 

122 
131 
140 
144 1 
MA 1 
Ml 
124 1 
— — i 

i 

209 

1 109 ‘ 

1S3 
171 ! 

1 150 

129 
96 

83 
H3 ! 
H3 
«3 1 
M } 
S3 ) 
S3 ; 

76 
ta 

77 
SO 
85 
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59 
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69 

94 

64 

58 

28 

34 
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953 ' 

1,127 

581 i 

.5.35 
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MO 

" 1(»S ' 

97 
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MO 

90 ( 

H6 

, 

- 


140 

TO , 

42 




( 140 

*.50 ; 

43 . 

' 



1 

.324 j 

208 • 
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V. THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS. 

THE CURRICULUM SITUATION. 

Tlie cyniculum of the Elizabeth ('ity elementary schools does not 
mc/Ct the requirements of a modern elementary curriculum. It 
contains no subject that was not taught 30 or 40 years ago in prac- 
tically all of our schools, unless we except domestic science, and 
.omits still some subjects that our better schools taught fully 50 years 
ago. The curriculum makes no provision for physical training. 
It is the first business of any school system to build up the bodies 
^f its children. While the children in Elizabeth City schools have 


*>3* computing the average num. 

school of appropriate ago for each grade wa.-» obtained bv computing the ' 
fo7g^e 7-year-old children for grade J, the average of 7.,veor-old and 8-year-oW chlfdwa 

In column 2 of this table is shown the actual number of pupils in t 
scliool who are of ages appropriate for each grade. For grade I is l 
entorcil the avenij'*' n«inJ)cr of children who n re 0 ye«irs nniTV years 
old ; for grade 2, the average number of those 7 yeare and 8 years old; 
and, so on. These groups total, for the white schools, 953 elementary 
pjtlS'ils and 324 high selnwl pupils: and 535'colore<l clf'mentary 
pupils, in the third coUirpn is shown the actual enrollment for the 
current year. 
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brief setting-up exercbes every day, there is no well-planned course 
of physical activity and play. Physical education in public school 
does more to improve the results of instruction than almost any 
other single factor. The citizens of Elizabeth City should wish . to 
have their children trained in body ns well as in mind. 

Next, there is practically no music in the schools. What singing 
was heard was very poor. It should not be necessary to argue for^r 
the cultural aind moral and physical values of good music. There 
can be no real community life and unity withou^it. The churches, 
civic organizations, clubs, and the like all need members who can 
sing. Is it not a« responsibility of the schools? The citizens of 
Elizabeth City should expect their schools to assume a large share 
of the burden of the musical education of the children. 

For the reason given for all deficiencies — no money — handwork 
and drawing have been sadly neglected. The little that is given in 
ihanual arts is very poorly done. There are no well-defined courses 
in these subjects. The citizens of Elizabeth City can not afford to 
have the latent artistic possibilities of its future citizens go undis- 
‘ covered because the schools fail to arouse them. 

Home economics is very poorly provided for. 

Civics is an unknown subject in the elementary grades. Many of 
the children leave school before reaching the eighth grade, where 
civics are taught; hence they receive no systematic, well-organized 
civic training, and they are the ones who need it most of all. 

Nature study, or. elementary science, is entirely neglected except 
for brief unorganized series of lessons, often connected with language 
or geography work. Do the citizens of Elizabeth City desire that 
their children^ love of nature be undeveloped ? The love for natural 
and physical sciences should be aroused and developed. The chil- 
dren of Elizabeth City will experience difiSculty in competing with 
children from other communities in technical fields if no basis for 
this work is laid. 

What do the schools teach? Reading, writing, language, arithme- 
tic^ physiology, geography, history, spelling, and some drawing and 
home economics. Important features of modem public school sys- 
tems are lacking. 

It is a commonly accepted principle of curriculum making that 
the courses offered should reflect in some measure the local commu- 
nity, to help the child interpret his own environment. Such is not 
the case in Elizabeth City. The course offered would fit just as well 
. in New England, Alaska, Montana, or New Me^co. The course is 
made out according to adopted texts from page to page. Most mod- 
em school systems write out a course of study to meet their own 
needs. Elizabeth City has no such course, but should have one. 

. J ^ 
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^odem coutses of study are generally differentiated, m that the 
slower children are pot re<]uired to do the sane anoint of work in 
the sane tine as the brighter children. The practice of m«king 
every child progress at the sane rate through school ought to-be dis- 
continued. Study of the results in Elizabeth City show that the 
bright child §^ts little more from school than the dull child and 
»ccoidin^U) his ability not nearly so nuch. Is there any reason for 
holding a clxild back and giving him less than he wishes to do simply 
because he was created with more ability than hi4 fellows! The 
course is entirely infle.\ible, except as' the child bends it to suit his 
own mentality. 

The courses in the subjects offered are much the same as those 
found in many American communities. The child is occupied chiefly 
with acquiring facto which, while interesting, perhaps, in some 
instances, are entirely useless now or hereafter. Practically none dt 
the subjects have anything at all to do with shaping his character or 
establishing practical, sound ideals. Many of the facto be gets will 
never be used. 

Recommendations,. — 1. There should be prepared and printed a 
modem, flexible course of btudy, adaptable to the needs of individ- 
ual pupils. ' ^ 

2. Music, art, handwork, home economics, civics, gardening, ele- 

mentary science, and physical training should be added to the cur- 
riculum. . , * 

3. The subjects now taught should be reorganized, with the elimi- 
nation of worthless fact material and the inclusion of useful knowl- 
edge. 

4. The curriculum should bo adapted to the needs of the children 
of Elizabeth CSty. It should bo stamped with characteristics of the 
Elizabeth City community. 

5. Tho-courso should be organized around thw large units of study, 
problems, or projects suitable to the grades in which they are used. 
Such a course increases interest and is essentially of the typo to 
stimulate activity and initiative on the part of the children. 

' EQUIPMENT PROBLEM. 

Seats, desks, blackboards, and buildings just about complete the 
list of equipment, and wo might well elimmate most of the buildings 
from the list. The buildings are almost impossible of use, except 
the high-school building, and it will need modification to be of ks 
greatest use. 

ISchool equipment costs money, and since it is used a great deal 
it will have to be replaced constantly. There is no way in these days 
of •proyiding good but cheap education.^ The citizenship of Elliza- 
beth City is i^ponsible for the condition of its schools to the extent 
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that thej have not provided ample funds for the maintenance of 
well-equipped schools. 

Lack of equipment makes it impossible for teachers to do first-<5lass 
work. * Lack oLequipment always gives teachers an excuse for doing 
poor work. f 

The following essentials in* school equipment, without which the 
instruction in the schools will be greatly handicappe<i, are reoom-' 
mended.: . 

1. Provision should be made at once for better buildings— partic- 
ularly for the primary grades and the Negroes. These buildings 
should be correctly built for light, ventilation, and heating.’* These 
factors affect instruction. 

2. Laboratories for manual training, home economics, and ele- 
mentary science are necessary before these subjects can bo even intro- 
duced into the curriculum properly. 

3. There is a need of well-equipped playgrounds, open the year 
round. The children of Klizaheth City should be permitted and 
trained to play. 

4. The buildings should have gymnasiums and playrooms. Health 
is the foundation of all good school work. 

5. The schools need libraries, open all the year. \ 

^6. The classrooms need libraries. 

7. The schools need a gr^t many supplementary reading and 
reference books. 

8. The schools are in need of ilhislrStive material: Maps, pictures, 
charts, globes,' manufacturers’ exhibits^ stereographic and stereo- 
scopic apparatus, moving-picture machines, stereoplict>ns and slides, 
weij^ts and measures, and a school museum. 

iT Space and equipment are needed fdr school gardens. 

_V10. The primary grades need paper, cardboard, nml all sorts of 
media for handwork and construction. 


ORGANIZATION PROBLEM. 

The present system of elementary schools consists of seven grades, 
promotions being made once a year. We recommend the reorgani-^ 
zation of the ivhole system t o consist of a ^kindergarten far children 
of ages approximately 4-6 years; an elementary school for children 
6-12 years; a junior high school, 12-15; and a senior high school, 
15-18. The reasons for this are set forth elsewhere. The following 
recommendations refer to the school oiganization problem: 

- 1. There should be a kindergarten, a six-year elementary school, a 
tlu^e-year junior high school, a tliree-year senior high school. 

2. Promotions should be made twice a year at least, and more 
often if possible. 
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3. There should be specul classes for especially gifted children. 

4. There should be special classes for retarded children, with care 
not to put together those mentally weak and those retarded' merely 
because of health. 

5. Children in tlie ^veral sections of one grade should be classi- 

fied according to ability rather than by physical age or sire. This 
principle should be used with some reservations that wilt become 
apparent in its application. r 

6. The course of study should be fle.\ible enough to fit a flexible 
grading ^jrstem, providing more work for the better pupils and full ■ , 
work for each according to his ability. 

7. The daily schedule should provide for laboratory and field 
work. 

8. Departmental teaching should be provided in the intermediate 
grades, if specialists can be secured. 

9. There should ^ a longer school day, made up of recitation, 
study,’ manual activities, and play. 


THE SUPERVISION PRORLEM. 

The chief cause for deficiencies in the elementary schools is the 
complete lack of supervision of the instruction and leadership for 
the teaching staff. The schools, both primary and intermediate, afe ' 
virtually wnthout principals. The teachers acting in this capwity 
have full-time teaching duties, while the superintendent of schools, 
who has part of the responsibility in super^sion, is entirely too busy 
, to give the attention really needed. 

Super\’ision of instruction means briefly these: The establishment 
of common aims of work among the teachers; discussion of mean, to ’ 
attain these ends; measuring the results of the instruction; and 
remedial measures to correct and improve the teaching. 

No one in the entire system has these things as his duties at the 
present time. Each teacher does what she can. Skilled advice and 
helpful inspiration are wholly wanting. 

In ai)‘*ition to the instructional side of supervision, there is an 
adminisirative routine demanded of a principal. This routine con- 
sists of schedule making, discipline, parents’ meetings, class organisa- 
tion, reports, physical conditions, janitors, and many other su^ 
matters. These things are taken care of now, as added burdens, by 
two full-time teachers. As a result, their Work or the administrative 
duties must suffer. 

The following suggestions refer to supervision: 

1. There should be appointed a supervising principal for the 
pnmary school and one for the intermediate school. These principals 
should not be required to teach more than 8 or 10 hours a week. C 
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2. These principals should be persons who have had special training 
for supervision. 

3. With the introduction of music, art, physical training, and home 
economies, supervisors should bo appointed for those suhje<;t8, who 
will devote part of their time toj assisting and directing the work in 
these special subjects done by the regular teachers. 

THE INSTRUCTION PROBLEM. 

The restilts obtaineil in the Elizabeth City schools compare favor- 
ably with the results iound elsewhere in spelling, rending, and 
problem solving in nritlrmetic, while the results'in the fourproce.sses 
in arithmetic are far below standard. The work in geography, 
language, literature, history, and phj'siology is of the usual sort, 
and done in about the same studj^-and-recite fa.shion common to the 
average* American school. The instruction is neither good nor 
wholly bad. It is disconnected wnth modem educational practice. 
The teachers teach os they were tanght and as they have, been taught 
to teach. They make an assignment, the children learn it, and recite 
It. The ability and power of the ordinary child are never di.scovered, 
never utilized. 

Such conditions are traceable to the teacher training methods in 
this country more than tct an3rthing else. It is mucle the siune 
elsewhere os it is at Elizabeth City. Better work can be done. 
Does Elizabeth City want it! We believe that Elizabeth City 
would sbe willing to pay for high-clas.s .teaching if it had the oppor- 
tunity. 

Toe following suggestions refer to the teaching situation: 

1. Teachers should be trained both in subject matter and in the 

methods of instruction. • 

2. The teachers should be selected because they are intellectual 
leaders as well as educated persons. 

3. The teachers should be required to be social ajid civic leaders, 
and should be selected in part for ability ^ong this line. 

4. Employment should be open to married women, if necessary, 
in order to retain good teachers in the system. Good teachers are 
too scarce to permit marriage to render them ineligible. 

5. Teachers should be given a definite course of study, with 
thoroughly understood objectives to be reached in every grade. 

6. The teachers should be given thorough and inspiring super- 
vision. 

t 

7. The results of instruction should be constantly measured and 
necessary remedial steps taken. 

. 8. Tpaehers should be encouraged to get away from mere parrot- 
lihe learning of a book. Children learn more from direct observation 




and experience than in any other way. 
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9. Tlio problem or project method of instruction should be em- 
ployed where applicable in all grades. This will provide opportunity, 
inferest, attention, self-activity, and object iveness in instruction. 

10. Demonatration lessons should be given for the benefit of the 
teachers. 

11. Teachers should be permitted to visit other good teachers. 

12. The amount of home study in the intermediate grades should 

be reduced. * 

13. The amount of time devoted to spelling, arithmetic, and gram- 
mar should be reduced, and the time save<l given over to* history, 
geography, literature, music, civics, nature study, phys'cal training, 
ar^ etc. 

14. Much time can be saved in instruction if the work is organized 
around big problems, if the child leama by doing, and il“ useless, 
unimportant material be eliminated. 

15. Supervision should emphasize those types of instruction 

which develop initiative, responsibility, and self-activity on the part 
of the child. \ 

KTNDERGARTEN& 

1. Kindergartens should bo e8tahlishe<l for chihlreii from 4 to r» 
years of age. 

2. The spirit of the kindergarten should be carric<l on into the ele- 
inentnr}' school through the application of kindergarten principles 
to pi imarv work. ' 

.3. The pcimarv teachers should have expert supervision and in- 
spirational leadershij) in applying the.se principles in the teaching uf 
the regular school subjects and also In teaching luunital arts, singing, 
and games. 

4. Modern schoolroom equipment and playground mpiipmenl 
shouhl be provided to carry out this program. 

а. Children should be carefully graded by development and not 
by age. 

б. Health inspection and health instruction should he a part of the 
regular school progriim. 


VI. THE HIGH SCHOOL. 

1. The high school should make a definite attempt to meet the 
neeits of those who drop out after only one, two, or three years of 
study, as well as of those who complete the course. 

2. Tlie work of the high school should he based upon conaideration 
of the following main objectives of education: («) Health; (h) com-, 
mand of fundamental proce^es; (c) worthy home membership; (d) vo- 
cation; («) citizenship; (/) worthy use of leisure; ig\ ethical character. 
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^ 3. The present plan of seven elementary-school g^rades and four 
high-school grades is defective in a number of particulars, among 
which are: ' 

(а) Inadequate provision for the needs of individual pupilp. 

(б) Laige ^ount of retardation of pupils through method of pro- 
motions. . 

(c) Large numbers of students dropping out at end of seventh and 
ninth grades. 

(d) Secondary school course is begun at too late period in the 
child’s life. 

(e) Unnece^ary repetition of the subject matter studied. 

(f) Wide divergence of interests and needs can be met better bv 
segr^ation of adolescent children from younger primary children. 

(р) Poor adjustment between the. elementary school and the high 

school. ^ ^ 

(A) Poor adjustment of school activities to life activities. 

(f) Elementary methods too long continued and too suddenly 
. changed. , 

(7) Inadequate provision for individual guidance and direction. 

4. Some advantages of the proposed reorganization on the basis of 
six years elementaiy school, three years junior high school, and three 
years senior* high school : 

(0) An expected decrease in numbers of pupils who drop out of 
school in grades 7, 8, and 9. 

(6) More suitable training for the majority of the pupils. 

(с) More adaptation to individual needs. 

(d) More adequate provision for vocational guidance. 

(e) Better plan of promotions. 

(f) B'eUer adjustment between elementary and secondary jedu- 
cation. 

(^) Fewer failures and repeaters. 

(A) Conditions more favorable for improvement in the quality of 
instruction. 

(1) Economy of pupils’ time. 

(/) Better adjustment between school activities and life activities. 

(ir) Conditions more favorable for study. 

(1) Better supervision 0/ social and recreational activities. 

6. The high-school course should definitely recognize the fact Ibat 
the young people are about to enter agriculture, business, trades, 
home making, and other occupations. 

6. A printed circular should be provided for the guidance of chif- 
dren and their parents, with fuU description of. the work of each 
course. 
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7. A limit^ number of curriculums ehould be offered, with a mini- ' 
mum of electives, based on the experience of successful junior-senior 
high schools. ' 

8. Provision should be made for cooperative part-time clahses 

evening classes, and vacation classes. ’ 

9. Tbe quality of the instruction averages up well with that ob- 
served in other high. schools. 

10. There should be a definite salary schedule for teachers, with a 
plan of promotions based on merit. 

11. The present high-school building falls very far short of ac- 

cepted standards for a modem high-school building, being especially 
defective in regard to lighting, heating, ventilation, fire protection *' 
general equipment, and provision for special classes. ‘ ’ 


Vn. HOME ECdNOMICS. 

Home economics instruction should include something more than 
just the technic acquired in the preparation of a few foods and the 
making of a few sewing models. It should awaken in the child 
appreciation of the value and possibilities of a real home. 

The instruction should be adapted to the girl’s age, interests, 
mental development, and the racial,,.religious, social, and economic 
conditi^s of her home. 

The school must recognize that the physical health and economic 
stability of the Nation are vitally affected by the‘wisdom or ignor- 
ance of the mass of women as to the laws of health and the use of 
material goods. 

For wbite-pupils two types of course should be provided, generai 
and intensive.. The general course should be required of all girls 
m grades 5 to 9, inclusive, who are of normal age for their grades. 
The intensive courses should be open to all girls 14 years of age or over 

Instruction should deal w|th problems related as closely as powible 
to home conditions and should be correlated with other school 
subjects. 

For the present, empha.sls in home economics should be given to 
Work m grades 5 to 9; elective courses for the higher- grades may 
be developed later. . 

For all colored girls, home economics should occupy an important 
place in education from about 11 years of age until completion of 
school; the work should be of the most practical type, with strong ' 
emphasis on sanitary^ practices, good workmanship, and hygienic 
personal habits. * . . . jo 

At least^ope-fourth of each school, day should be devoted to this 
work.. . , • 
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There sho^dd be Your teachers of home economic^ in the ^hite 
schools and three in the colored schools. 

In the white schools there will be needed two rooms equipped for 
iood^work, two for clothing work, a small dining rooiA, with suitable 
storeroom and closets. # 

In the colored schools there should be provided three rooms fo^tf 
food and clothing work, and one for meal service and prad^ical house- 
keeping. 



Vra. MANUAL TRAINING. 

A well-organized scheme of manual training throughout the schools, 
white and colored^ should be developed, both for its general educa- 
tional value and as an essential foundation for subsequent voca- 
tional work. 

» Manual training is here used in the accepted sense of an educa- 
tional agency involving not only a method of instruction and a 
content of v^uable subject matter, but a means also of self-directed, 
purposeful activity. 

TYie object in view should be to incorporate the best features 
applicable to local conditions that have been developied by progressive 
communities, with lines of work of such variety and scope as may be 
practicable. 

Handwork should be developed first in the lower grades, and 
throughout the elementary school should be employed in its various 
phases for the accomplishment of at least three distinct educational 
ends: (1) To develop manipulative skill, and the ability to *‘do^^ 
things;' (2) to impart knowledge of materials and processes 'of con- 
struction; and (3) to vitalize the instruction in the various subjects 
of study, such as geography,. history, language, and science; 

In the earlier grades the best results are secured when the hand- 
work is taught by the regular grade teachers. It is much easier 
for these teachers to relate the work to the other studies and activities 
of the children. With the progress of the children through the 
gradra, however, the work becomes more and more complicated 
and the tools and processes more difficult of manipulation. In time 
the pointr is reached beyond which it is impracticable to expect the 
grade teacher to acquire the necessary technical skill and knowledge 
to carry on this work in addition to all the other requirements of 
her position. • . 

From this point, probably the fifth grade, the situation may be 
tuet by empfoying special teachers or by a plan of departmentalized 
teach^. 
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During tfie earlier grades the handwork should be substantiallj 
the same for boys and girk. With the beginning of departmental 
teaching a gradual differentiation in the work should be introduced. 

In general, the interests of the ^Is will tend in the direction of 
sewing, cooking, and homemaking, and the interests of the boys 
^toward ^opwork and drafting. Both boys«nd girls wiU manifest 
interest in commercial subjects when properly presented. 

For obvious reasons the teachers ‘of drafting and shopwOrk, as 
well as of agriculture, for boys in the upper grades should be men. 

In the lower grades not less than 30 to 60 minutes per week should 
be allowed for handwork, but a more liberal time allowance should 
be made as soon as suitable equipment can be provided and teachers 
are. prepared to do the work. Ultimately from two to thre« houre 
per week should be provided. . ’ 

Supplies of materials in sufficient quantity and variety to make 
the work profitable and educational should be proviiled by the board. 

/n tie upper ^rodee.— Even more time must be allowed for manual 
' training in the upper grades if the expected results are to be secured 
and if boys and girb who now drop out of school in such large numbers - 
are to be retained^ ® 

With the rightekmd of equipment, properly^ualified men teachen, 
and appropriately modified courses of study, from 5 to 7 hours weekly 
may be devoted to manual training in grades above the sixth, and 
in special prevocational classes at least oiie-half the school tii rie 
should be devoted to practical activities in shop, laboratory, and 
drafting room. • • 

With the beginning of departmental teaching the lined of work 
should include thin wood, bookbinding, day, cement, and plaster, 
and such' other groups as further study of conditions may indicate. 

Beginning \nth the seventh year, the boys should carry still further 
the problems in bookbinding and woodwork, and to these should be 
added 'suitable work in copper, brass, iron, leather, cement aikl con- 
orete, electricity, mechanical drawing. The woodwork may well 
indude some simple framing and carpentry. 

All the shopwork and drafting should be made . as practical ah 



rork in gardenings agriculture, and comipercial subjecfs 
le developed paralld withHhe manual, training. * 
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